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HELP! HELP! 

How eagerly and nobly do many respond 
to the call for help, when one is in danger 
of drowning, or of being consumed in a 
burning building. How much it makes us 
love human nature to witness such in- 
stances of generosity and disinterestedness. 

Our efforts to help those in need, to res- 
eue those endangered or distressed, ought 
always to be as hearty and earnest as 
though we were saving some person from 
a watery grave. The gospel tells us that 
our goodness must not be that of sudden 
impulse only, but also that of constant, 
growing principle, which cannot grow tired 
of helping the unfortunate or depraved. 

[S. S. Gazette. 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—31. 
Mayence. 


I write the name of this city in a man- 
ner which will make it familiar to most of 
my readers. Here it is known by the 
German Maintz, and in many strictly Eng- 
lish books, it is spelled Mentz. Maintz is 
its proper name, because it is a German 
and not a French town. I dislike this 
changing the names of places when they are 
mentioned in a foreign tongue. It tends 
to make Geography a limited instead of a 
universal science, and maps and works 
however excellent, which are published in 
our country, are valueless in others. The 
best series of maps that I have ever seen 
is that published at Gotha, and known as 
Berghans and Stieler’s. These cannot be 
well introduced into our American schools, 
because much that is in them would be un- 
intelligible. For instance, the real name 
of that city on the Danube, which is known 
with us as Ratisbon, is Regensberg; as 
Regensberg it ought to be known all over 
the world, and so it is called on the Ger- 
man maps; the river on whose banks it 
lies is not the Danube, it is the Donau; 
the Drave and the Save, tributaries of the 
Donau, are the Drau and the Sau. The 
kingdom of Bavaria ought to be known 
among us as Bayern, for that is its name, 
and the people in Germany never hear it 
called Bavaria except in Latin documents. 

But the Germans have the same fault 
with us ; they misspell the names of foreign 
places in trying to reduce them to German 
orthogrophy. The city in France which is 
written on our maps correctly Liege, ap- 
pears in the German atlases as Luttich, 








Koln, and so on. This thing may in time 
be remedied, for it is not right that science 
should be hampered by these slight diffi- 
culties. 

Maintz, to begin then by writing it cor- 
rectly, is not a remarkably interesting town. 
I stopped there because Frankfort on the 
Main lay in my proposed route, and be- 
cause it is necessary to travel up the val- 
ley of that river from the city of Maintz 
to arrive there. Still, in wandering round 
this place, I found things to interest me, 
things which called up to memory books 
which I read in my childhood, and histori- 
cal personages who once made the name of 
their city famous. Besides this, there was 
the Cathedral to be seen, and this tour is 
really for me acathedral tour. Other things 
of course meet me on the way, but to see 
cathedrals and the Rhine scenery is the 
grand reason why I have chosen this route 
to Paris. I cannot conceive how any one 
can be insensible to the charms of these 
old churches. Their age, the historical 
events which have occurred either within 
or just without their walls, the mystery 
which covers the names of their founders 
and architects, their fine proportions and 
elaborate workmanship, the music that one 
often hears within them, and their sacred 
ase, ought to make them interesting to 
travellers. And yet I heard a countryman 
of ours say last evening—‘ Deliver me from 
any more churches.’ I do not believe that 
there are many here who share in the feel- 
ing thus rudely expressed. 

And so to the cathedral I went first, and 
a fine old building it is, with its command- 
ing spire at one end, and its rounding 
dome at the other. True to the general 
custom in Germany, it is put in the very 
worst part af the city, surrounded by mean 
houses, which almost touch its walls, and 
close to a market-place crowded with not 
over clean women, selling garden sauce to 
not over well-dressed customers. Narrow 
streets branch off in all directions, filled as 
far as the eye can see with the dirty front- 
ed, low roofed houses, and nothing shows 
why this part of the city should have been 
chosen for the erection of a spacious cathe- 
dral. But the more I think of this the 
more Iam convinced that the buildings 
have appeared subsequently to and depen- 
dent on the erection of the church. You 
know that with us, my reader, you would 
hardly build a fine spacious house near a 
church in process of erection, if there were 

no expectation of the latter being finished 
for one or two hundred years; you would 
leave the space around for the shops of 
stone masons and carpenters. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ELLEN MANSFIELD. 


“T do wish that I could have a new 
bonnet; this is not fit to be seen,” said 
Ellen Mansfield, as she returned from 
school one day, at the same time tossing 
the unlucky bonnet upon the table. ‘I 
don’t see why father can’t buy one; the 
other girls’ fathers buy them bonnets when- 
ever they are needed, and I am sure that 
I need one if ever any body did,” continu- 
ed she, casting a disdainful glance upon 
the article which still remained upon the 
table. ‘* Susan King came to school this 
morning with a beautiful new hood on; it 
was bright pink, and so warm and comfort- 
able, and cost only two dollars. I should 
think father might let me have two dollars 
to buy one with, for I need it more than 
Susan King does.” 

‘But you know, Ellen,” said Mrs. 
Mansfield, ‘‘ that Mr. King has not such a 
large family to provide for as your father 
has, and his income is also much larger, 
and thus he can afford to procure for Susan 
what you must do without, and you ought 
not to murmur.” 

** Must I then, mother, wear this old 
bonnet all winter? Oh dear! it is so ugly, 
and the wind blows in so about my ears that 
they are nearly frozen every day. I shall get 
cold, I know I shall, and thenI shall be 
sick ; it will be a great deal cheaper in the 
end to have a warm hood now. I wish I 
could have one; don’t you suppose father 
would buy me one if I were to ask him?” 

** No, Ellen, I do not think he will be 
able to this winter, for his expenses are 
great, and the winter will probably be a 
very cold and trying one. We must be as 
saving as possible, and shall all have to 
make our old clothes do as well as we can. 
But it is not necessary for you to suffer 
with the cold, forif I mistake not, the hood 
which you wore last winter is still quite 
comfortable. You had better get it out, 
my child, and wearit.” 

‘What, mother! that old-fashioned 
thing? How the girls will laugh at it !— 
O, I can’t do it, I would much rather wear 
my bonnet, cold as it is, than to wear such 
a looking thing as that hood is.” 





**O Ellen,” said Mrs. Mansfield, “it is 
very sinful in you to indulge in such pride. 
The hood is neat and comfortable, and much 
more suitable for you to wear while the 
weather is cold. Supposing the girls do 
laugh, can you not bear it? If they find 
you do not care for them, they will soon 
cease to trouble you. But hang up your 
bonnet now, and then get the hood which 
you used to wear, and let me see if it is so 
very despisable an article.”’s 

Ellen obeyed her mother, and soon re- 
turned with a nice and warmly quilted 
hood, which had been made new the winter 
previous. To be sure it was not made in 
the very latest style, for now it was more 
fashionable to have those which were knit 
with worsted, and this was a quilted thibet, 
lined with red silk. As Ellen held, it up 
before her mother she felt a little ashamed, 
for she knew that her mother had taken a 
great deal of pains in making it, and it was 
still quite pretty; but she was not yet 
ready to give up the idea that it was too 
old-fashioned to wear. 

“ There, mother, what do you think of 
it?” asked she. ‘‘ Think,” said her moth- 
er, “ why I think it is as warm and com- 
fortable and pretty a hood as any little 








girl need wish to wear; and I advise you 


to lay aside your thin straw, and put ths 
on immediately, for the weather is getting 
cool.” 

**It does’nt look so very bad after all,” 
said Ellen, ‘‘ but do you suppose the girls 
will laugh at it, mother ?” 

“*No, my child, I do not think they will, 
but even if they do, you must make up 
your mind not to care for such trifles.— 
Your father and I have to put up with very 
many inconveniences in order to provide 
for the little ones, and we want our daugh- 
ter to help us all she can, not only by be- 
ing saving herself, but by trying to instil 
the same principle into the minds of her 
little brothers and sisters. Will you not 
try, my child, to overcome. this foolish 
pride, and help us all you can ?” 

Ellen was by this time thoroughly con- 
vinced of the impropriety of her, behavior, 
and begging her mother’s pardon, promis- 
ed to be all that she could wish. 

When Ellen prepared for school the next 
morning, she put on the hood, and tying 
it snugly under her chin, went to bid her 
mother good morning. Mrs. Mansfield was 
much pleased to see Ellen trying to over- 
come her bad habits, and smiled very sweet- 
ly upon her, so that Ellen started for school 
quite happy. Yet there was a little doubt- 
ing in her mind at first, but she soon for- 
got all about it, and experienced none of 
the trials she had expected. S. M. 











Narrative. 
HOSPITALITY. 


FROM THE GERMAN. BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Among the stories of the olden time 
which cannot be believed, but which it is 
sometimes entertaining and useful to read, 
is one that I am about to tell you. It is 
said that Jupiter, whom the heathen called 
the father of their gods, occasionally amus- 
ed himself by wandering in disguise upon 
the earth, and looking at the ways of men. 

Once, in an excursion of this kind, night 
overtook him in a solitary place. He con- 
tinued travelling, but found no shelter.— 
At length, through the dimness he descried 
two dwellings on opposite sides of the road; 
one was large and lofty, the other lowly 
and rude. 

Approaching the spacious mansion, he 
said to himself, “* A rich man must be the 
owner here: it will not incommode him to 
give lodging to a stranger.”’ So, he knock- 
ed at the door. Thena window suddenly 
opened, and a gruff voice inquired, 

**Who are you? What do you want?” 

‘“*T ama traveller, and only ask a night’s 
rest under your roof. It grows late, and I 
am weary.” 

The master of the house, holding up a 
light, surveyed him from head to foot.— 
Perceiving that he wore coarse garments, 
and was not likely to have money in his 
pockets, he replied in the same harsh tones, 

**T cannot receive you. My chambers 
are full of herbs and seeds, which I have 
stored to dry. There is no room that you 
can have. Verily, if I were to give a night’s 
lodging to all who ask it, I might as well 
take the beggar’s staff myself, and traverse 
the country.” 

Then he shut the window with a great 
noise; and the stranger turned to the little 
hut across the way. Even before he had 
time to knock, the poor man opened the 
door, and invited him to come in. “It is 
dark,” said he ; “ you are tired; you must 
go no farther to-night.” 

The wife of the poor man welcomed him 
also, saying, ‘‘ Be content—-abide with us. 
We have not much to refresh you with— 
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that is true—but the best that the house 
affords we give you gladly, with all our 
hearts.” 

Rekindling her small fire, she put on 
some vegetables to cook, and went and 
milked her goat the second time. With 
quick hands she spread the table, and the 
coarse fare tasted good, because their smil- 
ing faces beamed with hospitality and kind- 
ness. 

When the hour of sleep drew nigh, the 
woman said privately to her husband,— 
** Shall we not let the weary traveller rest 
upon our bed? We can sleep for one 
night very well upon straw.” And the 
poor man answered, “ Yes, with all my 
heart. It is a good thought in you, my 
wife; for he has been travelling all day, 
and is way-worn.” 

But the guest refused their proposal, 
until they persisted so long and earnestly, 
that he found it would trouble them unless 
he consented. Sohe yielded to their en- 
treaties, and all had a blessed repose. 

Early in the morning the poor people 
arose and prepared for him a plain break- 
fast, the best that was in their power. The 
guest again partook of their humble repast, 
and giving them thanks, arose to pursue 
his way. 

Lingering a moment at the door, he said, 
“Wish for three things and they shall be 
granted you.” Then spake the meek old 
man: ‘* What have we to desire but eter- 
nal life, when these bodies die? and also, 
that for the little time we have to live, we 
might be in health, and find our necessary 
bread day by day.” 

Then the wonderful stranger asked if 
they would not like a better abode; and 
while he was yet speaking, the narrow walls 
spread themselves out, and the low roof 
lifted itself, and the crevices became fair 
windows, and the floor of earth was cover- 
ed with a soft carpet, and the miserable 
pallet changed to arich bed with curtains. 
Ere they could express their astonishment 
and gratitude he vanished, and they ex- 
claimed, 

**Lo! we have entertained an angel, and 
knew it not. Saw ye notin his eye a light- 
ning flash, when he spake with such power 
your wishes shall be granted ?” And kneel- 
ing down, they gave thanks. 

The rich man looked from his window, 
and behold! instead of a rough hovel was a 
beautiful mansion, on whose clear case- 
ments the morning sun glittered like gold. 
Scarcely believing his eyes, he bade his 
wife go quickly and find out what it could 
mean. 

She obeyed, and hastily returning, re- 
peated to her husband the whole story, ad- 
ding earnestly, ‘‘ Saddle your best horse 
and pursue the traveller, and persuade him 
to grant you three wishes, as well as to 
those poor neighbors.” 

Riding with great rapidity, he overtook 
the stranger, and bowing low said, with a 
crouching aspect, “ I hope you will not be 
displeased, that you were not immediately 
admitted into my house last night. I had 
the misfortune to lose the key of the door, 
and while I was searching for it you 
went away. I was very sorry, and when 
you again come that way, trust you will 
make your home with me.” 

Then he asked if he might not have three 
wishes granted him. Jupiter replied that 
it would be easy enough, but it might not 
be for his benefit, and he should not ad- 
vise him to make theexperiment. But the 
rich man urged his suit pertinaciously, and 
was told to return homeward, and that 
three things which he desired should be 
accorded. 

So he rode on exultingly, and while he 
was studying what great things he had 
better choose, his spirited horse, feeling a 
slack rein, began to prance and rear. Pat- 
ting him on the neck, he said, ‘ Be still! 
be quiet /’”’ but all in vain. Then growing 
angry, he exclaimed, “I wish your vile 
neck was broken.” 

Whereupon the horse plunged, and 
breaking his neck, fell dead. Thus was 
the first wish fulfilled. Being naturally 
avaricious, he cut the thongs of the saddle, 
and to save it took it on his own back, and 
proceeded homewards on foot. He com- 
forted himself in some measure, with the 
memory that two wishes still remained, but 
what they should be he could by no means 
decide. 

Everything of which he thought seemed 
too small, and the whole world scarcely 
able to satisfy his selfishness. As he toil- 








ed on laboriously through the deep sands, 
the noonday sun shone upon his head, and 
he was heated and weary. He reflected 
how comfortably his wife was seated at 
home in her cool chamber, and as the sad- 
dle pressed more heavily upon him, he 
could not avoid saying to himself, ‘I wish 
she had it on her own back!” 

Instantly the saddle disappeared, and he 
felt that his second wish was expended.— 
Quite chagrined, he determined that the 
remaining one should be so magnificent as 
to make up for the loss of its predecessors, 
and that in the solitude of his own apart- 
ment he would study out something worthy 
ef this remarkable occasion. So he began 
to run, and arriving in a great heat, was 
met by his wife, crying loudly, with the 
saddle on her shoulders. 

‘Be quiet,” said he, “I am going to 
wish for all the kingdoms of the earth.” 

‘“* What good will they do, while this 
horrid saddle is on my back. You must 
wish that off, first.” 

**T tell you I have got but one wish left. 
Be still, and let me wish for our great 
chamber full of gold.” 

“You are as cruel as a brute. My 
shoulders ache with this hateful, hot sad- 
dle. Wish it off! Wish it off!” 

There was no other way. She made 
such a tumult, that he was obliged to spend 
his last wish on her. They sat down to 
dinner. There were good things on the 
table, but they did not enjoy them. He 
was angry because he had lost his best 
horse, and wasted his three wishes; and 
she, because he had spoken cross words to 
her, and did not care to help her when she 
was in trouble. But neither of them were 
wise enough to learn the lesson, that they 
who are humble and hospitable, and fear 
God, have a blessing in themselves—that 
selfishness and avarice are like riding a 
dead horse—and wealth without love is 
like carrying the saddle. [Little Pilgrim. 


: Biography. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—15. 


LIFE OF SAUL OF TARSUS. 

This great apostle was a descendant from 

the ancient stock of Abraham. He belong- 
ed to the tribe of Benjamin, the youngest 
son of Jacob. Tarsus was the place of his 
birth. It was a city of Celicia, and was 
situated about three hundred miles from 
Jerusalem. I1t was a very rich and popu- 
lous city, and a free corporation, invested 
with the privileges of Rome by the two 
first emperors, on account of the firm ad- 
herence of the citizens to the Cvesars, in 
the rebellion of Crassus. Paul was there- 
fore born a Roman citizen. He was sent 
to Jerusalem, and was brought up at the 
feet of the eminent Rabbi Gamaliel, in the 
most exact knowledge of the law of Moses. 
Paul profited greatly by the instructions 
of this great master, for he diligently con- 
formed to his precepts, and he says “ that 
without boasting, touching the righteous- 
ness of the law he was blameless, and defi- 
ed even his enemies to allege to the con- 
trary, even in his youth.” Hejoined him- 
self to the sect of the Pharisees, the most 
strict order of the Jewish religion, but at 
the same time the proudest and the great- 
est enemies to Christ and his religion.— 
Saul was also brought up to tent making, 
as it was the constant practice of the Jews 
to give their children some honest occupa- 
tion, by means of which, in case of a re- 
verse of fortune, they might provide for 
themselves by the labor of their own hands. 
Having obtained a thorough knowledge of 
the sciences cultivated by the Jews, Saul 
being naturally of a fiery temper, became 
a champion of the law of Moses, and the 
tradition of the elders, whtch he considered 
as zeal for God. This rendered him impa- 
tient of all opposition, anda vehement per- 
secutor of the Christians. 

The first action we find him engaged in 
was the persecution of Stephen; in this 
case the Christians evidently gained the 
ascendency in argument, but his enemies 
were too powerful for him in their civil in- 
terests, and by false accusations they caus- 
ed him to be condemned to death. How 
far Saul was engaged in this cruel transac- 
tion, we cannot say, but we know that he 
kept the raiment of those that slew him.— 
The storm of persecution against the charch 
thus begun, increased greatly, and we find 

















Saul one of the principal agents against the 
afflicted saints, beating some, confining 
others, and putting others to death. His 
fiery zeal was not confined alone to Jerusa- 
lem, for he applied to the Sanhedrim, and 
procured a commission to extend his perse- 
cutions to Damascus, where the saints had 
fled for shelter, resolving to bring them 
back to Jerusalem, in order to execute 
them. It was, however, the will of Pro- 
vidence that he should be employed ina 
work of a different nature, and accordingly 
he was stopped in his journey. As he 
was travelling between Jerusalem and Da- 
mascus, a refulgent light, far exceeding the 
brightness of the sun, fell upon him, at 
which he and his companions were greatly 
amazed, and immediately fell prostrate 
upon the ground, and a voice was heard 
saying ‘‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me*” To which Saul replied, ‘* Who art 
thou, Lord?” He was at once answered, 
**T am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” 
Saul was now sufficiently convinced of 
his folly in having acted against Jesus, 
whom he now knew to be the true Messiah, 
and he asked, *‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
metodo?” From the time his sight was 
restored to him, (for he was blind three 
days) he ceased not to serve God, day and 
night. Indeed he was blessed with such 
wonderful powers of eloquence, and so con- 
vincing were the arguments which he used, 
that very many were converted to God 
through his instrumentality. This of course 
irritated the Jews intensely, and they per- 
secuted him in every possible manner. At 
one time forty of them bound themselves, 
declaring that they would neither eat or 
drink until they had slain him, but God 
defeated their wicked purpose for the time. 
Saul, or Paul, as he was afterwards called, 
passed many months in travelling from city 
to city, and preaching the religion of Jesus. 
His success was truly wonderful, and the 
perils through which he passed he must 
have sunk under, but for the sustaining 
arm of the mighty Savior, upon whom he 
leaned. He was at length sent to Rome 
with several other prisoners of importance, 
where he remained two years, assiduously 
preaching and writing for the good of the 
church. He was at length liberated, pro- 
bably because the crimes with which he 
was charged could not be proved against 
him. After this he lived at Ephesus three 
years, preaching to the numerous inhabi- 
tants, and here he wrote his epistle to the 
Ephesians. After this, some writers say 
he went to Britain, and then returned east, 
visiting Cilcia, Greece, and Crete, and then 
repaired te Rome, where he met Peter, and 
both were thrown into prison. Here he 
was beheaded about the year 317, and Con- 
stantine the great built a beautiful church 
over his remains. EsTELLE. 








Nursery. 
THE BOY WHO SINNED AGAINST HIS 
MOTHER. 

‘Here is the parcel, George; take it to 
Mrs. Gray before school, and ask her to 
have the mending all done for me in a 
week.’ 

* Yes, mother, I’ll tie it to my new sled, 
on my swift Reindeer’s back, and harness 
Dash to draw it; just let me find some 
stronger cord for reins.’ 

‘No, my son, you cannot take Dash this 
morning. There is only time enough for 
you to do the errand and reach school in 
season. Dash would want a great frolic, 
if he were to go—wouldn’t you, good fel- 
low ?’ said George’s mother, turning with 
an affectionate caress to the noble New- 
foundlander that stood by her side, listening 
so knowingly to every word that was said. 

*O, mother,’ pleaded the little boy, ‘ do 
let me take him. There’s plenty of time, 
and I won’t play with him to make me 
late.’ 

‘No, dear, you had better leave Dash at 
home this time,’ was the mother’s gentle 
and firm reply. But George put on a sour 
face, and jerked the parcel out of her hand, 
refusing her kind offer to adjust his school- 
books, and replying to her sweet ‘Good 
morning, dear,’ with only a sullen ‘ 
morning,’ that was little better than no re- 
ply at all. 

‘It's too bad,’ he muttered to himself, 
as soon as he was out of hearing; ‘ Dash 
might go just as well as not; but mother 
is always so afraid of something or other. 
I know I should’nt be late, and it’s real 














mean he can’t go. I wish I did’nt have to 
mind,’ he continued ; ‘ men don’t have to; 
it’s too bad that little boys must. I'll be 
glad when I’m a man big as papa; then J 
can do just as I please always ;’ and from 
this soothing soliloquy George went on to 
consider the great privileges that manhood 
would bring him, when, as he imagined, 
all restraints would be removed, and he 
might do precisely as he pleased. ‘That’s 
what I shall like. Won’t I have grand 
times then?’ and the anticipation really 
quickened his step and brightened his face 
as he hurried along on his way. 

The errand done, George soon found 
himself among the schoolboys, and in the 
ordinary interests of his studies and his 
sports, he quite forgot the ill temper that 
had clouded the morning sky, and the im- 
patient, rebellious feelings he had permit. 
ted to work unrestrained in his breast.— 
But his mother remembered it all sorrow- 
fully. 

School closed early that fine afternoon, 
and groups of merry boys started for Bare 
Hill to coast. George hastened home in 
high spirits, and bounced into the parlor 
almost out of breath, asking eagerly, * May 
I go too, mother, and Dash ?” 

His mother put her arm around him and 
drew him tenderly to her side, kissing the 
glowing cheek which the keen air had tint- 
ed so richly. ‘ Yes, my dear boy, I am 
especially happy to give you my full con- 
sent to enjoy this pleasure, and to take 
Dash too!’ 

Something, George could not tell what, 
caused him suddenly to remember the in- 
cident of the morning, and a pang of self- 
reproach accompanied the thought. But 
he was eager for his play, and stopping 
only to return his mother’s kiss, he went 
in search of Dash. 

At tea that evening, and for an hour af- 
terward, George’s father and mother were 
engaged with company, so he and his cou- 
sin Will stayed by themselves in the library, 
telling stories and playing quiet games.— 
George was tired after his afternoon’s play, 
and had taken off his boots, wet and heavy 
with snow water to which he had careless- 
ly exposed himself in coasting, and now he 
sat in his wet socks, not because he knew 
no better, nor even because he ‘didn’t 
think,’ but simply because he did not feel 
like taking so much trouble as to rub his 
feet and change his socks and put on his 
slippers. And so he was willing to disre- 
gard his duty and the oft-repeated direc- 
tions of his mother, by thus exposing his 
health. 

Presently his father had occasion to pass 
through the room, and asked with surprise, 
* Are you sitting all this time without your 
slippers? and your feet wet, too? Howis 
this, George ?” 

‘ O, father, I’m not cold, and my feet 
are most dry now.’ 

* Why, my son, how can you be so care- 
less? J could not do sucha thing without 
feeling that I was sinning against the com- 
mands of my mother, who taught me it is 
wrong to expose my health. Go imme- 
diately and attend to yourself.’ 

The words were emphatic and seriously 
uttered. 

‘My father still minding his mother,’ 
thought George ; ‘ why, he’s a man grown, 
and old enough to have some gray hairs, 
and his mother died years and years ago, 
when father was’nt much older than I am. 
Father loved her, I guess, a good deal,’ and 
then he hunted all through the closet for @ 
missing slipper. 

‘ Sinning against the commands of my 
mother.’ Again the words returned to 
George’s mind as he laid his head on the 
pillow for the night, and again his thoughts 
went back to the morning, when he had 
so rebelled against his mother’s directions, 
and suffered so many wrong feelings and 
wishes to possess his mind. ‘I thought 
men did’nt have to mind their mothers, and 
could always do as they liked; but father 
minds his mother now, though he’s a man, 
and she has been dead a very long time. 
That’s strange! I never thought it could 
be so. Father’s a good man, and grandma 
must have been good too.’ 

* And is’nt my mother good, and wise, 
and kind?’ asked conscience. ‘ Was’nt shé 
right and I wrong this morning, when! 
felt cross and disobedient ?” 

Just then he heard a step in the hall.— 
It was his mother come to give her good- 
night kiss and blessing. She observed the 
serious, troubled look upon George’s face, 
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ind before she could speak the sobs broke 
. ‘Mother, I’m sorry I was so naughty 
is morning. I will try to mind you bet- 
er; father always minded his mother, and 
ie minds her still,’ and then George told 
er what his father had said, and all be had 
ihought about it afterward. ; 

‘Yes, my child,” said his mother, in low, 
armest tones, ‘ your father was an obedi- 
atson, and that is what has fitted him 
io be now a wise and faithful parent. I 
ive many times heard him say that his 
remembrance of his mother’s teachings 
mes up to him with an undiminished 
juthority in the daily duties of life, and his 
obedience to those teachings formed, long 
ago, many habits that are now too strong 
‘be broken. Her precepts and her ex- 
ample still influence his life; they will 
never cease to do so, and, as you have 
heard him say to-night, he would not vio- 
late any obligation that she had taught 
him, without feeling that he was sinning 
against his mother as well as against God.’ 

‘My son, hear the instruction of thy fa- 
ther, and forsake not the law of thy mother.’ 


Morality. 
PHILIP'S REVENGE ; 


OR THE BROKEN SHIP. 


I will tell you a story which I read re- 
cently about young Philip, who had con- 
structed a beautiful model of a ship. He 
had carved her hull with great skill. Her 
masts were tall, tapering, and smooth.— 
Her rigging and sails, too, were fixed with 
such nice care that even a sailor could not 
have refused to admire the boy’s work. 

‘Is’nt she beautiful, Ben?’ he asked of 
















































































vessel at his feet. 

‘Beautiful? Pooh! I don’t see any 

beauty in her,’ replied the boy, in a spite- 
faltone of voice. He then stepped up to 
the spot where Philip’s model was lying, 
and, planting his feet upon it, made ita 
complete wreck. 
This spiteful act was more than Philip’s 
heart could endure. He grew very angry. 
Leaping to his feet, he struck Ben a se- 
vere blowin the face. Ben struck back. 
Aregular fight ensued, in which they bruis- 
edeach other badly ; but Ben, being the 
stronger of the two, gave Philip the worst 
beating. Finding himself worsted, Philip 
man off, saying as he went, ‘I’ll have my 
revenge yet; I’ll make him repent of it.’ 

In this spirit the angry boy went to his 
grandfather, repeating the history of his 
griefs. That good old man, after listening 
patiently to his story, replied in a very 
quiet manner, ‘ Come into the house, Phi- 
lip. Let me examine your wounds.’ 

Philip obeyed. His head was soon 
bound up, and then the old man said,— 
‘Your face is not much hurt, my boy ; but 
you have a wound which is very serious.’ 
Philip looked into his grandfather’s face 
vith an expression of wonder, and asked, 
What do you mean, grandfather?’ 

‘I mean that you have a dangerous 
wound in your heart. You have not the 
Spirit of Christ, for his Spirit is love, meek- 
hess, gentleness, and peace. Yours is a 
spirit of anger, strife, andrevenge. Ifyou 
do not get rid of it, my dear boy, it will 
tun you both in this world and in the 
vorld tee come.’ 

‘But, grandfather, ought I to bear such 
featment from Ben without resenting it ?’ 
‘You ought to be ready to treat him, 

P, a8 you wish your Father in heaven 
0 treat you. You know the words of your 
Savior: “If ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive 
jour trespasses.”’ ’ 

Philip’s grandfather said many other 
things to the agitated boy, and then left 
to his own thoughts. When alone, 
the lad reflected much on what had been 
tid to him, and on his own anger and pur- 
poses of revenge, This serious thinking 
Wrought his better feelings into activity, 
ind, before he slept that night, he kneeled 
down, told all his sorrows to God, asked 
forgiveness, and laid his head upon his 
ow with « quiet spirit. 
A few days after his battle with Ben, 
Philip heard that a merchant in the neigh- 
wanted an errand-boy. ‘ Now,’ 
ought he, * I’ll have my revenge on Ben.’ 
¢ knew Ben wanted a place very much, 
he went in search of him. Meeting him 
& long walk, he said, ‘ Ben, I’ve got 
mething good to tell you!’ 








aboy who joined him on a rock with his |. 





But Ben was ugly, and did not believe 
Philip meant what he said; so he laughed 
sneeringly at him, and replied, ‘Got over 
the thrashing I gave you the other day >— 
Ready for more of the same sort, eh ?’ 

This wicked taunt roused the evil spirit 
in Philip’s heart; but he offered a silent 
prayer and kept it under. Clothing his 
face with a smile, he told Ben the reason 
why he had come in search of him. 

Ben put on a look of surprise and sus- 
picion at first, but seeing that Philip was 
in earnest, and perceiving that his informa- 
tion was very likely to be of great value to 
him, his feelings changed. A blush of 
shame came over his cheeks, and, holding 
out his hand he said, ‘ Philip, I treated you 
badly the other day. You said you would 
have your revenge, and youhave it. You 
said I should repent of it,and Ido. For- 
give me, and let us be friends.’ 

When Philip told his grandfather what 
he had done, and how Ben got the place, 
that good old man was delighted. Placing 
his hand on Philip’s head, while a most 
heavenly smile played over his venerable 
features, he said, ‘God bless you, my dear 
boy. You have now acted in the spirit of 
Christ, ‘ Who when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when he suffered he threatened 
not.’ ’ 

I hope, my young readers, you will learn 
from this little story, that kindness is the 
sweetest revenge; that love is mighty to 
conquer enmity ; and that thereis no peace, 
either in this life or in the next, for those 
who refuse to let love reign in their breasts 
and rule over their actions. Ww. 
[S. S. Adv. 


** DID HE NOT SAY BEANS?” 


Two travellers put up for the night at a 
tavern. Early in the morning they ab- 
sconded without reckoning with their host, 
also stealing from him a bag of beans. A 
few years after, they passed the road in 
company again. Again they asked for 
lodging at the same inn. ~The identical 
landlord was at his post. In the evening 
the landlord was in one corner of the bar- 
room, talking in a suppressed voice to one 
of his neighbors about a swarm of bees.— 
His two dishonest guests were seated in 
another part of the room, and indistinctly 
hearing the talk about bees one said tothe 
other— 

“Did he not say beans?” 

“T think he did,” was the reply; and 
quickly they were missing. 

This bean story is worth something.— 
When I hear a man scolding about the 
personalities of editorials, I cannot help 
thinking about the beans. 

When the church-going man complains 
that the minister means him, this anecdote 
about the beans will pop into my mind.— 
On ten thousand occasions I notice people 
whose consciences are not easy, saying to 
each other, by various means of communi- 
cation, “ Did he not say beans?” though 
perhaps the writer or speaker was no near- 
er to the subject on which their minds were 
excited, than the sound of the word “‘bees”’ 
resembled that of ‘‘ beans.” 











Religion. 
MILITARY STUDENTS. 


The following is a part of the address 
which was delivered by Col. Francis H. 
Smith, at the close of the examination ex- 
ercises of the graduating class of Cadets, at 
West Point, on the 16th of June. 

‘ Although the King of kings, this Guide 
to whom I commend you, addresses you 
with all the tenderness of a father, He 
speaks not in thunder tones from Sinai, but 
in a still small voice isthe invitation heard 
—‘* Son, give me thy heart.” My young 
friends, could you have witnessed the scene 
through which I passed during the last few 
weeks, when one by one nearly one half 
the graduating class in our Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute enrolled themselves soldiers 
of thecross. The providence which caused 
this good work, was the sudden death, by 
a pistol ball, of a student in a neighboring 
institution. The ball had penetrated his 
heart and lungs, and after lingering through 
three days, his death was that of a Chris- 
tian, and his dying breath was a testimony 
to the glories of religion. There was a ca- 
det in our graduating class, whose soul had 
been touched by this scene; he had a bro- 
ther, a member of the same class. United 








in their birth, they had never been separat- 
ed before. One was achild of God; the 
other a stranger to Christ. Soon after this, 
while walking about the grounds of the 
academy, a Professor’s attention was ar- 
rested by the sound of grief. He turned 
aside, and there in the loneliness of the 
forest, with the canopy of heaven as his 
covering, that young Christian was found 
clasping his twin brother .in his arms, and 
imploring the Father of mercy to unite 
them once more in the bonds of an ever- 
lasting covenant. The prayer was heard ; 
they are one again—one in a common faith, 
—one in the hopes of a common salvation. 
Surely, when such is the power of our holy 
religion upon the young soldier, you will 
not despise the voice that now appeals to 
you, when it asks— Wilt thou not from 
this time, cry unto me—my Father, Thou 
art the guide of my youth ?” 


HE NEVER SWEARS., 

* Mother,’ said a little boy, ‘you know 
Henry G , the deaf and dumb boy, 
don’t you?’ 

* Yes, my son.’ 

* Well, mother, he never swears.’ 

* Of course not, my dear,’ said the moth- 
er, ‘ he cannot speak—he is dumb.’ 

‘ Well, I know that; but then he never 
swears any way. He might write it, you 
know, but he never does. He is a good boy.’ 

Young swearer! would you have been 
willing to write the first oath you uttered? 
Or would you now be willing to write an 
oath on nice white paper, in a firm hand, 
and show it to your parents or Sunday- 
school teacher, or to any of the friends 
whose love and esteem you desire ? Would 
you feel proud of itas you would of an ex- 
ercise in composition? No,no; you would 
be ashamed of it, for it is a low, detestable 
vice. Remember, the Bible says, ‘ For 
every idle word ye ghall be brought into 
judgement.’ The oaths you utter are writ- 
ten—they are written in your memory—in 
God’s memory! And the time will come 
when the dark catalogue will be brought 
up for your condemnation. O, swearer! 
whether young or old, add no more to 
what is already written ! 

But there are many little boys, I trust, 
who read this, who, like the deafand dumb 
boy, ‘ never swear any way,’ not evenin 
their thoughts. Dearchildren, never yield 
to the temptation. Some boys think it is 
manly to swear, but there is nothing noble 
or manly aboutit. 

As I was going along the street to-day, 
I met a well dressed man, whom I might 
have thought a gentleman if I had not 
heard him swear! If he had been dressed 
like a king I should have despised him af- 
ter that. 

O, let your lips be as free from profanity 
as those of the dumb boy! Let your 
tongue be as guiltless in this respect as his 
pencil. 

‘Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.’—[ S. S. Adv. 


Sabbath School. 
WHO IS T0 DO IT? 


Some twenty years ago, there was a shop- 
boy in Dublin, known at first as Johnny 
Morgan, but afterwards called, “‘ Perpetual 
Motion.” He had learned the worth of 
his own soul, and so had learned the worth 
of other souls. Every Sabbath morning, 
therefore, he was to be seen running from 
door to door in Mountjoy-square, that he 
might collect the members of an adult Bi- 
ble-class. He never stopped till, like a 
shepherd’s dog, he had found all his stray 
sheep, and brought them once more under 
the shepherd’s watch and care. 

What became of that boy? Did he cease 
at length to labor for the salvation of men? 
Having began to run well, did he faint in 
the race? No. That same “ Perpetual 
Motion” was afterwards transferred to a 
missionary field. Its activity was first seen 
in the humbler efforts of a catechist. And 
when the catechist had purchased a “ good 
degree,” it was exhibited in the labors of 
a successful missionary. 

What was the secret of his usefulness? 
Just this and nothing more. Whenever 
the question arose, in respect to any ser- 
vice he could perform, ‘* Who will do it ?” 
he said, “‘I will do it.” Reader! would 























you learn how you can do much for a lost 
world? Be always ready to say, when any 
service in your power is needed, “ I will 
do it.”—[ Journal of Missions. 








Benevolence. 


THE PET RABBIT. 


Lucy. Why don’t you take it, Bunn? 
It’s sweet clover. Taste of it, Bunny. 
John. O, he is’nt hungry—he’s been 
running about, nipping here and there, and 
he’s got enough. 

L. Pretty creature—let me take him, 
John. How soft his fur is; and what a bit 
of a tail he has got. Do you know, John, 
I saw Rover chase him the other day.— 
Never did I see a thing go so fast. He 
went almost a couple of yards at every 
bound, and it was very droll to see his long 
hind legs stretch out, and to see his little 
white tail bobbing up and down. I laugh- 
ed outright. I was frightened at first lest 
the old dog should catch him; but Bunn 
ran twice as fast as the dog, and soon got 
out of his way. He was dreadfully scared, 
however, and came straight up to me, 
jumped into my lap, and hid his head under 
my apron. There he sat, and I could feel 
his little heart beat, just as mine does when 
I am frightened. I never thought before, 
John, that these little brutes had hearts. 

J. Ofcourse, all creatures have hearts. 

L. But what I mean is, they have feel- 
ings. They fear and suffer from it, just as 
we do. I suppose they have other feelings, 
too, something like ours. 

J. No doubt they have. I have often 
felt the hearts of birds beat violently, when 
I have caught them. 

L. Why do you catch them, John? 

J. Oh, I hardly know. Everybody 
catches birds. 

L. But it seems to me that if these lit- 
tle creatures suffer so much, it is hardly 
right to catch them, at least in mere wan- 
ton sport. What a horrid thing it would 
be if there were giants here among us, who 
took delight in catching children, carrying 
them off, shutting them up in cages, and 
sometimes eating them! Yet I suppose 
you boys are such giants among the birds. 

J. Poh, Lucy! what a lecturer yeu are. 
You ought to go to college and be a pro- 
fessor of divinity. Come, give Bunn to me 
—it is time to put him in his house. 

[ Reaper. 


Natural History. 


A MONKEY’S MEMORY. 


Authors generally think that the monkey 
race are not capable of retaining lasting 
impressions, but their memory is remarka- 
bly tenacious when striking events call it 
into action. A monkey which was per- 
mitted to run free, had frequently seen the 
man-servants in the great country kitchen, 
with its huge fire-place, take down a pow- 
der-horn that stood on the chimney-piece, 
and throw a few grains into the fire, to 
make Jemima and the rest of the maids 
jump and scream, which they always did 
on such occasions very prettily. Pug 
watched his opportunity, and when all was 
still, and he had the kitchen all to himself, 
he clambered up, got possession of the well 
filled powder-horn, perched himself very 
gingerly on one of the horizontal beams 
placed for the support of saucepans, right 
over the warming ashes of an almost ex- 
tinct wood-fire, screwed off the top of the 
horn, and reversed it over the grate.— 
The explosion sent him half way up the 
chimney. Before he was blown up, he 
was @ snug, trim, well-conditioned monkey 
as ever you would wish to see on a sum- 
mer day ; he came down a carbonated nig- 
ger in miniature, in an avalanche of burn- 
ing soot. The weight with which he 
pitched upon the hot ashes, in the midst 
of the general flare up, aroused him to a 
sense ofhis condition. He was missed for 
days. Hunger at last drove him forth, and 
he sneaked into the house, close-singed, 
begrimmed, and looked scared and ugly. 
He recovered with care; but like some 
great personages, he never got over the 
sudden elevation and fall, but became a 
sadder if not a wiser monkey. If ever 
Pug forgot himself and was troublesome, 
you had only to take down a powder-horn 
in his presence, and he was off to his hole 
like a shot, screaming and chattering his 























jaws like a pair of castanets. 
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Douth's Companion. 
BOSTON, AUGUST 28, 1856. 


DRUGGED AND ROBBED. 


Jeremiah Long, of Stoneham, reported that 
he was robbed of his clothes, a silver watch, 
and $48 in money on Saturday. He states that 
he employed a person whom he met, to assist 
him in searching for a friend. During their 
perambulations they took sundry drinks, and 
the next thing Long had any distinct recollec- 
tion of, was finding himself in a butcher’s cart 
in Pearl street, minus the above mentioned ar- 
ticles. He supposes that he was drugged. 

{Transcript, 11th Aug. 


Here is a danger which persons from the 
country towns, who come to the city, and place 
confidence in strangers, are liable to meet.— 
Many things in a city are new and interesting, 
and there is naturally a desire to see much in 
a little time—a guide who could show “the 
lions,” is desirable. There are evil disposed 
men at hand, ready to take advantage of this 
desire, and promise to give all needed informa- 
tion—presently “a treat” is proposed; the 
pretended friendly guide knows when and 
where to infuse the stupifying drug into the 
liquor—very soon the stranger is rendered 
helpless, and is then robbed of every thing 
valuable, and left to come to himself as he can. 

‘emales are also in danger, and liable to the 
same deception. We have known of one case, 
where anaged female had deposited money in 
a Savings Bank—was afterwards met by a sup- 
posed friend, to whom she imprudently men- 
tioned her having deposited the money, and 
showed her bank book. She was invited to 
drink a glass of cider, and she soon felt the 
stupifying effect of it. Urgent entreaties were 
made for her to remain in the house; but fear- 
ing illness, she hastened home, and barely 
reached there in a helpless state of intoxication. 

Young ladies, too, are in danger from the 
same imposition. A showy young gentleman, 
by plausible professions and flatteries, induces 
an unsuspecting Miss to take a ride, or “ drive,” 
as it is fashionably called, in the beautiful vi- 
cinity of the city, but she knows not where he 
will carry her. They stop for rest or refresh- 
ment—a glass of lemonade or wine may con- 
tain the dangerous drug. Without knowing 
the cause she becomes sleepy, insensible—and 
is robbed of what is of more value than money 
—she is robbed of her virtue! Such cases are 
not published in the papers—there is no re- 
covery or remedy—it is hushed up! 

Girls, beware of the arts of the seducer ! 








WHO CAN WE TRUST? 

After penning the remarks on “ Drugging 
and Robbing,” a circumstance came to remem- 
brance, which occurred many yearsago. Ona 
moon-light evening in summer, in a boarding- 
house in the country, I was sitting with seve- 
ral young ladies,and conversing on the decep- 
tions which young men practice upon young 
women, when one of the ladies asked, “ Who 
can we trust?” My answer to the question was 
in substance as follows :— 

Before you admit a young man to your ac- 
quaintance, there are several characteristics, 
which by inquiry you should ascertain that he 
possesses :—Ist. Is he pious? 2d. Is he 
moral? 3d. Is he industrious? 4th. Has he 
business habits? 5th. Has he the means 
of supporting more than himself? 6th. Has 
he been an obedient eon? 7th. Are his fami- 
ly connections respectable? 8th. Are his fa- 
miliar friends of the above character? 9th. Is 
his conversation in your presence chaste and 
respectful? 10th. Are your parents willing 
you should make his acquaintance ? 

“Men of that character ure very scarce.”— 
True, they are—and lamentable it is that they 
are so; but would you marry aman that you 
knew was irreligious, or immoral, or lazy, or 
poor, or disobedient to his parents, or of a dis- 
reputable family, or an associate with rowdies, 
or of impure conversation, or if your parents 
were decidedly opposed to him? You had 
better enjoy “ single blessedness” as long as 
you live, than be connected with a man so ut- 
terly incapable of making a woman happy. 

“ But, suppose he promises to reform, does 

not a reformed rake make the best husband?” 
That is a false maxim, probably invented by a 
rake; but, if it were true, let him reform before 
marriage. 
“ But suppose there is a strong mutual at- 


on your own part; but his flatteries will not 
prove it is durable on his. Try him a while—if | 
it is genuine, he will stand the test ; but ifhe | 
forsakes you, it will be for you a happy escape. | 
* You make too serious a business of it.” It 
cannot be too serious. It is a contract for life. 
Happiness or misery are dependant upon it. 
EEE 
WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 

We hear much said about the Fourth of Ju- 
ly, respecting the Men of the Revolution, their | 
patriotism, their bravery, their sufferings, &c., 
and these should never be forgotten; but is 
there not another class of patriots and sufferers, 
who have been too much overlooked, and yet 
have rendered essential service in the cause of 
Independence? We meanthe Women of the 
Revolution. Being of opinion that this is the 
case, we have requested our untiring Corres- 
pondent, Estee, now that she has finished 
the Lives of the Apostles, to prepare for the 
readers of the Companion, a sketch of some of 
those worthies of the gentler sex, and our read- 
ers will soon see the result of the effort. 


| 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Rockland, Me., Aug. 7, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Please excuse us for 
neglecting the dear little Companion so long, 
for we really could not get along without its 
weekly visits. Father said if { would write 
you a letter, I might have the Companion in 
my name. Now [ am only nine years old, and 
never wrote to an editor before, and I don’t 
know as you can read this, but I guess you can 
read the money. Maria J. Moore. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 7, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed please find 
one dollar, for which send the Companion to 
George J. Rabb, Rising Sun, Ohio Co., Indiana. 
When living in New England our family took 
your paper for over twenty years. I wish to 
see its face again. Yours very truly. 
M. J. Firen. 


Shelburn, Aug. 2, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
three dollars, for the past and present years of 
your very valuable and interesting paper. 
Respectfully yours, J. W. Crark. 











Variety. 
LISTENING TO EVIL REPORT. 

The longer I live, the more I feel the im- 
portance of adhering to the rules I have laid 
down for myself in such matters: 

1. To hear as little as possible of whatever 
is to the prejudice of others. 

2. To believe nothing of the kind till I am 
absolutely forced to it. 

3. Never drink in the spirit of one who cir- 
culates an ill report. 

4. Always to moderate as far as I can, the 
unkindness which is expressed towards others, 

5. Always to believe, that if the other side 
were heard, a very different account would be 
given of the matter. 

a 


THR GOOD ARE BEAUTIFUL. 


‘Oh! what an ugly little creature !” 

‘She will be beautiful in heaven, mamma,’ 
replied a lady. 

* Will she, indeed!’ returned the individual 
who spoke so lightly of the child. ‘I should 
like to know how you can tell that ?” 

‘Jn the other life,’ replied the woman, ‘ the 
good are all beautiful, and the evil deformed 
and ugly. No matter how fair a face a person 
may have had in this life, it will in the next 
world be = into beauty or ugliness, ac- 
cording as he has been good or evil.’ 

‘ How do you know this? inquired the first 
speaker. 

* Any one who opens his eyes may see and 
know that this will be true,’ was replied. ‘ Is 
not the most beautiful face rendered disagreea- 
ble, when any bad passion is exhibited? And 
does not the homeliest face become pleasant to 
look upon, when good affections are in the 
heart? Inthe other life we shall appear as 
we really are, and of course evil passions will 
deform the face, and good affections make it 
beautiful. And she will be beautiful in heaven, 
for she is a good little girl, homely as her face 
now is.’—.frthur’s Magazine. 

——>——_——_ 


AN OLD BIBLE, 


Some of our antiquarian readers may be in- 
terested in a description of an old copy of the 
Bible, which we find in the Examiner : 

“A gentleman in Alabama owns a manu- 
~— Bible, which is said to be the oldest book 
in the United States. It was written a thou- 
sand years ago. The owner gives the follow- 
ing description of it: The book is strongly 
bound in boards of old English oak, and the 
leaves are fastened together by thongs. The 
leaves are of parchment of a most superior qua- 
lity, of a fineness and smoothness little inferior 
tosatin. The pages are all ruled with great 
uniformity and beauty, and written in the old 








tachment?” You may know that it is strong 


' The first chapter of every book is commenced 


| and splendidly illuminated with red, blue and 
| black inks, which still retain their vivid colors ; 


| Many a weary hour of his monotonous life, in 


with a large capital letter, beautifully executed 


and no two of the capital letters in the volume 
are alike. Some monk, probably, beguiled 


writing and ornamenting this rare and valuable 
relic.” 
a 


THE BONDAGE OF SIN. 

You might bind a bird with a soft, silken cord, 
and, while he remains still, he will not be sen- 
sible of his confinement; but as soon as he at- 
tempts to fly, he will feel the cord which con- 
fines him; and the greater his desire and his 
efforts to escape, the more sensible will he be 
of his bondage. So, the sinner may long be a 
slave to his sins, and never be aware of it, till 
he rises to go to Christ.—[ Payson. 


RAILROAD WIT. 

Among the jokes which have been got off 
during the long detentions occasioned by the 
deep snow, is the following. clipped from a 
Vermont paper: *‘ Madam,’ said a conductor, a 
day or two since, ‘your boy can’t pass for half 
fare, he’s too large.’ ‘He may be too large 
now,’ replied the woman, who had paid for a 
half ticket, ‘but he was small enough when we 
started!’ The above dialogue was overheard 
on one of the trains of the Rutland and Bur- 
lington railroad. The joke may be appreciated 
when it is known that the train had been de- 
layed all night at a by-station. 

—>——_ 


WHAT IT COSTS TO BE GRAND. 


The Royal Family of Great Britian costs the 
country nearly eight hundred thousand pounds, 
or about four millions of dollars a year. Prince 
Albert alone receives annually about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, although he renders the 
kingdom no other service than to give an heir 
to the throne. The Queen’s coachman, postil- 
lions, and footmen, receive as much, within 
about thirty thousand dollars, as is paid to all 
the executive officers of the United States 
Government.— [Family Circle. 

—_— ————. 


TAKE TIME. 


A woman in the country, whose attention 
was first effectually roused to the subject of re- 
ligion when she .was advanced in life, found 
herself very igndrant on all subjects, and par- 
ticularly the most important of all. She had 
now an insatiable desire for knowledge, read 
her Bible and good books with great persever- 
ance, andsoon made progress that was very 
obvious and surprising to her neighbors. A 
neighbor with whom she was conversing one 
day, and who knew she had incessant cares in 
the charge of her family, expressed her wonder 
how she could find time to read,‘ O,’ says she, 
‘I take time.’ 


—— 
SENDING A ‘CLUB’ 


‘Tommy, my son, what are you going to do 
with that club ?” 

‘Send it to the editor, of course.’ 

‘But what are you going to send it to the 
editor for ? 

‘*Cause he says if anybody will send him a 
club he will send them a copy of his paper.’ 

The mother came pretty near fainting, but 
retained consciousness enough to ask: ‘ But, 
Tommy, dear, what do you suppose he wants 
with a club 

‘Well, [ don’t know,’ replied the hopeful 
urchin, ‘ unless it is to knock down subscribers 
as don’t pay for their paper.’ 

—»>—- 


CLIPPINGS. 


Conunprums.—Why is the freight of a ship 
like a locomotive? Because it makes the car 
go (cargo.) 

Why is a butcher like a lover? Because he 
deals in tender lines (tender loins.) 


“Love’s Lasor Lost.”—A_ few nights 
since in New York, a serenading party, after 
spending an hour in producing the most dulcet 
strains, were informed by a polite watchman 
that “ nobody lived there.” 


Errects or GamsBiine.—A case of family 
shame from gambling came out in Chicago last 
week. A $500 diamond breastpin was found 
by the police in the hands of some low gam- 
blers, and upon investigation it was discovered 
that it had been gambled away by the brother 
of the young lady who owned it. 


A boy recently died in Nantucket from 
standing on his head. A dangerous practice, 
boys. 


The following telegraph message was re- 
cently sent from an Albany office: “ To ——. 
Third epistle of John, thirteenth and fourteenth 
verses.” The verses referred to contained 45 
words, and constituted a very appropriate mes- 
sage. 


What is the punishment of bein 
intoxicated ? 
morning. 

Industry is the lever that pried a world out 
of chaos ; duty the power that moves it. 


Mrs. Dawdle says that one of her boys don’t 


decently 
A very bad headache in the 


ABsENcE oF minp.—I heard of a cler 
man,’ says Sydney Smith, ‘who went jogg; ‘ 
along the road till he came to a turnpike 
“ What is to pay?” “Pay, sir! for what» 
asked the turnpike man. “ Why, for my horse 
to be sure.” “Your horse, sir, what horse: 
Here is no horse, sir.” “No horse? Bless 
me !” said he, suddenly looking down between 
his legs, “{ thought I was on horse-back.”’ 


Time never sits heavily upon us but when is 








; is badly employed. 











—— 
Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
A Child’s Thought. 
BY REY. J. E. RANKIN. 
An angel came, and bore away 
A lamb,—the youngest of the fold ; 
Apart from all, the little clay 
Lay silent, beautiful, and cold. 








Around the mother sat the rest, 
With those first grievings in their eyes ; 
Strange thoughts lay struggling in the brea 
Would to the trembling lip arise. 


At last, the eldest, Alice said, 
** When here the little baby cried, 
Upon your breast you held her head, 
Who took her on the other side 2” 


“ The other side of what, my dear ?” 
“ The other side of death, you know, 

She could not walk alone while here, 
And there she could not better go.” 


“¢ Let children come,’ the Savior said ; 
He who for sinners wept and died ; 
Within his arms she rests her head, 
He took her on the other side!” 
—_——~»~—__ 


THE CHILD AND THE SUNBEAM. 


I saw a youthful mother 
Once, on a summer’s day, 

Set down a smiling infant, 
To watch its frolic play. 

It gambolled on the flowerets 
That decked the carpet o’er, 
And seemed with childish wonder 

Each object to explore. 


A something on the instant 
Its glad career arrests, 
And earnestly it gazes where 
A golden sunbeam rests; 
While on the new-found glory 
It fixed its wondering eyes, 
And trustfully reached forth its hand 
To seize the glittering prize. 


And now its tiny fingers clasp 
The treasure, rich and rare, 
Which, in its baby innocence, 
It surely thought was there. 
But ah! that hand uncloses, 
And to its earnest gaze, 
Reveals no gem of beauty— 
No bright, imprisoned rays ! 


And then the first of many tears 
Fell on that cherub face— 

The first sad disappointment 
In life’s uncertain race! 

And thus it has been with us all, 
Who its dark game have played, 

We've sought to grasp the sunshine, 
And only found—the shade ! 

_—_———— 


MY FIRST WHISTLE. 


Of all the toys I e’er have known, 
I loved that whistle best ; 

It was my first, it was my own, 
And I was doubly blest. 


*T was Saturday, and afternoon, 
That schoolboy’s jubilee, 

When the young heart is all in tune, 
From book and ferule free. 


I then was in my seventh year ; 
The birds were all a-singing ; * 
Above a brook that rippled clear 
A willow tree was swinging. 


My brother Charles was very ’cute, 
He climbed that willow tree ; 

He cut a branch, and I was mute 
The while, with ecstasy. 

With penknife he did cut it round, 
And gave the bark a wring ; 

He shaped the mouth, and tried the sound, 
It was a glorious thing ! 

I blew that whistle, full of joy ; 
It echoed o’er the ground ; 

And never since that simple toy 
Such music have I found. 


I’ve seen blue eyes, I’ve tasted wines, 
With many toys been blest; 

But backward memory still inclines 
To love the whistle best. 
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German text, divided into chapters and verses. 


know —- and the other does. The ques- 
tion is, which knows the most. 





BOUND VOLUMES—$1 and $1,50- 
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